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extent to which Wisconsin schools are utilizing educational and intelligence 
measurement scales for the improvement of instruction. Two additional 
chapters set forth the provisions made for detecting exceptional children, the 
causes tending to produce the exceptional children, the manner of classification, 
and the methods of handling them. Other chapters deal with the library 
situation in the schools, the need for consolidation, the training of teachers for 
rural schools, rural salaries, the training of teachers in service, the supervising 
teacher at work, and instruction in citizenship. In the appendix are numerous 
tables pertaining to the public-school system of Wisconsin. 

This report is of primary importance to the people and the legislature of 
Wisconsin as a guide for educational progress. To others it should prove 
valuable for comparative study. As an example of the use of a report for the 
emphasis of constructive improvement of a state-school system, it is greatly 
superior to the more common type which attempts little more than a review 
of what has been done. It is distinctly a report with a forward look. 



A new introductory psychology. — The position which psychology occupies in 
the general training of a teacher, together with the fact that psychology is just 
now a very active science, makes a new book in this field of considerable 
educational interest. The instructor in this subject in normal schools and 
colleges is particularly desirous of using a book which enables his class to keep 
abreast of the significant experimental studies. A new study of mental life 1 
by Professor Wood worth will therefore be of general interest. 

Since the book is an introductory text, the general nature of its content is 
apparent. The reader will therefore be interested principally in the author's 
point of view, the organization of the material, and the style of the treatment. 

The author's point of view regarding his subject is well expressed in the 
following paragraphs: 

We conclude, then: psychology is a part of the scientific study of life, being the 
science of mental life. Life consisting in process or action, psychology is the scientific 
study of mental processes or activities. A mental activity is typically, though not 
universally, conscious; and we can roughly designate as mental those activities of a 
living creature that are either conscious themselves or closely akin to those that are 
conscious. Further, any mental activity can also be regarded as a physiological 
activity, in which case it is analyzed into the action of the bodily organs, whereas as 
"mental" it simply comes from the organism or individual as a whole. Psychology, 
in a word, is the science of the conscious and near-conscious activities of living 
individuals. 

Psychology is not interested either in dead bodies or in disembodied spirits, but 
in living and acting individuals [p. 17]. 

In organization the book departs somewhat from the more common mode 
of treatment. The opening chapter consists, as usual, of general definitions. 

1 Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 
Pp. x+580. 
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In the three following chapters the nervous system is treated under the headings 
of reactions and tendencies to reactions. In this discussion the manner in 
which description is subordinated to the explanation of the general concept of 
nervous activity is excellent. Professor Woodworth next introduces the 
subjects of native and acquired traits, instincts, emotions, and feelings. At 
this point comes a long chapter on sensation followed by the topics of attention, 
intelligence, learning and habit, memory, association, perception, reasoning, 
and imagination. The introduction of the chapter on intelligence in this group 
gives an opportunity to include a discussion of the methods and results of 
intelligence testing, together with a brief discussion of correlation. The last 
two chapters in the book deal with "Will" and "Personality." 

The author's style, which is particularly vivid and readable, is well adapted 
to the beginning class. The examples and illustrations are well chosen, and 
the exercises at the end of the chapters are stimulating. The book also deserves 
commendation for its selection and emphasis of topics from the large mass of 
material which is now available for a general text. 



Variations in mental and physical efficiency. — A great deal has been written 
concerning efficiency in its different aspects within the past few years. One of 
the interesting problems arising from this study is concerned with the possible 
variations in efficiency under changing conditions. In a recent monograph, 1 
by Mr. Peaks, a valuable contribution is made to this phase of the subject. 
It is his object to give a critical evaluation of the work which has already been 
carried on in this field, examining the various methods used and appraising 
the results obtained by his predecessors. He then endeavors to use improved 
methods and procedure in his own investigations of these same problems of 
periodicity. 

Mr. Peaks displays very acute ability of discernment in analyzing the work 
of his predecessors, whom he holds to a high standard. While in the inter- 
pretation of some of their results he shows many factors which may have been 
causes of probable errors, yet withal he is very just in his criticisms. In trying 
to improve upon the methods previously employed, he apparently is quite 
successful. His standards are not lowered in analyzing his own investigations, 
and he is not any less critical in analyzing his own results. 

This monograph treats first of seasonal periodicity in the various mental 
and physical abilities, and his results "give added validity to the idea of 
seasonal growth rhythm, a cosmic rhythm, which, allowing for various indi- 
vidual differences in adaptation, affects all individuals profoundly, and is 
manifested in a multitude of ways in human life" (p. 39). 

Later the subject of diurnal variations is taken up and studied carefully. 
In his own researches into diurnal variations the author's results agree with 

'Archibald G. Peaks, Periodic Variations in Efficiency. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1921. Pp. 95. 



